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guages3 and at the same time teach, have "the care
of cake$3 stilling and sweetmeats," command a house-
hold and entertain a multitude of guests like this
charming and busy hostess and mother of nine.
While it Is true that she hardly describes herself
in this letter, what she docs is to emphasise the
beauty of unobtrusive sympathy, of hidden service
and of concealed unselfishness as against spectacular
achievement which calls for recognition and feeds on
applause. The few letters show that she was In the
habit of discussing books and plays, etc,, with Bohun*
In one she criticises a play of Drydcn's which had
just appeared, but excuses the Inadequacy of her
remarks by saying, cclt is as much as you can expect
from the leisure of one who has the care of a nursery."
After this she, so to speak, draws herself up and
excuses herself for not having written because she
feels he Is expecting too much of her by encouraging
her to discuss "things wholly out of my way" (as
she likes to pretend)* Then she goes on:
"Women were not born to read authors and censure
the learned, to compare lives and judge of virtues, to
give rules of morality, and sacrifice to the Muses.
We are willing to acknowledge all time borrowed
from family duties Is misspent; the care of children's
education, observing a husband's commands, assist-
ing the sick, relieving the poor, and being serviceable
to our friends, are of sufficient weight to employ the
most Improved capacities amongst us; arid If some-
times it happens by accident that one of a thousand
aspires a little higher, her fate commonly exposes her
to wonder, but adds little of esteem. The distaff will
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